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ATHLETES  SAY: 

'THEY  DON'T 

GET 
YOUR  WIND !' 


Read  ivhat  athletes  say  about  Camels 


KEEPING  IN  "CONDITION"  means  much  to  every  one 
in  enjoying  life  more.  Smoke  Camels,  the  cigarette  ath- 
letes say  never  upsets  the  nerves  or  disturbs  the  wind. 


The  fact  that  athletes  smoke  Camels  freely 
shows  how  mild  Camels  are.  For  athletes 
put  mildness  first.  As  Carl  Hubbell  says: 
"Camels  are  so  mild  that  no  matter  how 
many  I  smoke  they  never  get  my  wind  or 
ruffle  my  nerves." 

Here's  Bill  Mehlhorn,  the  veteran  golfer: 
"From  years  of  experience,  I  know  that 
Camels  will  never  get  my  wind." 

And  George  M.  Lott,  Jr.,  dynamic  tennis 
star:  "Camels  never  take  the  edge  off  my 
condition  or  get  my  wind,  because  they 
are  mild." 

Sam  Howard  and  Susan  Vilas,  among  the 
diving  and  swimming  champions,  and 
George  Barker,  the  track  star — all  agree  that 
Camels  do  not  disturb  their  nerves  or  wind. 

Why  this  mildness,  approved  by 
athletes,  is  important  to  you! 

Because  Camels  are  so  mild... made  from 
more  costly  tobaccos  than  any  other  popu- 
lar brand... you  can  smoke  all  you  please. 
Athletes  are  agreed  that  Camels  do  not 
jangle  the  nerves  or  get  the  wind.  And 
you'll  find  that  your  taste  never  tires  of 
their  appealing  flavor. 


SOMILD 


•  Camels  are  made  from  finer,  MORE  EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 
— Turkish  and  Domestic — than  any  other  popular  brand. 

(Signed)  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! 


.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co. 


t/DYTHE  Latham,  Editor-in-Chief 
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•  We  wonder  how  long  the  Sac- 
co-Vanzetti  case  will  influence 
our  American  literature?  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay  in  her  "Wine 
From  These  Grapes"  was  still 
carrying  the  poetic  cudgel. 

Now  we  look  with  interest  to 
the  production  of  Maxwell  An- 
derson's new  play,  "Winterset." 
Its  theme  is  a  criticism  of  Judi- 
cial systems  controlled  by  poli- 
ticians. We  notice  in  the  plot  a 
reminiscent  note  of  the  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  theme  which  carries  us 
back  to  his  "Gods  of  the  Light- 
ning" which  was  produced  in 
1927  and  was  a  dramatization 
of  that  famous  case. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  watch 
his  adaptation  of  his  own  par- 
ticular poetic  dialogue  to  the 
tempo  of  the  modern  theme  he 
is  using. 

We  ponder  the  thought  that  each  poet  and 
artist  has  a  central  motivating  theme  which  he 
returns  to  in  cycles  and  uses  always  in  modifica- 
tion in  all  of  his  work. 


•  There  is  in  every  writer  a  keen  love  of  the 
exquisite  fitness  of  words.  His  wording  is  the 
dial  which  sets  the  tempo  of  his  writing.  It  is 
the  infallible  indicator  of  his  own  individuality 
.     .     .     his  own  style. 

How  many  of  the  lines  below  can  you  iden- 
tify? They  were  taken  from  short  stories,  essays 
and  poems  appearing  in  this  issue.  They  were 
chosen  for  their  marked  fitness  and  accuracy. 

"Like   a  pool   dissolving  snow   .   .  ." 

".   .   .  against  the  prudent  black  of  his  sleeve." 

".  .   .  her   bobbed  red  hair  prancing." 

"Curved    like    some    small    twisted    thorn.    .    .    ." 

"She  sat   quietly  under  the  impact  of  words  from   the 

speaker." 

".   .  .   turn  toward  heaven  as  the  daisies  to  the  sun." 
"A  lawn  full  of   green   grass  just   cut   .   .   .   like  green 

dresses  stiff  with  starch." 

"Glitters  like  a  battered  moon." 

"As  dull  as  ditch  water." 

"Huddled  in  deep   conversation   .   .   ." 

"Light  drops  off  in  flakes  from  him." 

"His  small  bow  tie  just  a  trifle  off  center." 

"Quirked  his  queer  angular  brows  and  agreed." 


WE  ANNOUNCE 

The  Coraddi  Staff  offers  this 
year  a  prize  of  $10.00  to  be 
awarded  at  commencement 
to  the  student  whose  work 
appearing  in  the  Coraddi  is 
adjudged  the  most  notable 
contribution  to  the  magazine 
during  the  year.  The  award 
may  be  made  for  the  excel- 
lence of  a  single  contribu- 
tion, for  the  sustained  excel- 
lence displayed  in  the  work 
of  a  student  throughout  the 
year,  or  for  the  most  out- 
standing work  in  illustration 
appearing  in  Coraddi. 


We  introduce  the  new  con- 
tributors to  Coraddi. 

Elinor  Henderson  is  a  Fresh- 
man from  Greensboro.  She  seems 
to  have  formulated  into  concrete 
remarks  some  of  her  observa- 
tions on  the  individuality  of  the 
olfactory  organ.  They  appear  in 
her  essay  on  Noses. 

Rachel  Moser  is  a  Junior 
from  Greensboro.  She  has  trans- 
lated a  group  of  folk-tales  from 
German  to  English.  Do  you 
know  the  story  of  Lorelei? 

Ruth  Barker  contributes  a 
short  story  with  a  strangely  ap- 
pealing theme.  Ruth  shows,  in 
Maggie,  her  understanding  of 
the  universally  tragic  which  goes 
into  the  meaning  of  the  word 
pathos.  Ruth  is  from  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

Hope  Burchell  is  a  newly  elected  member  of 
Quill  Club.  She  has  given  an  excellent  picture 
of  a  native  locality  in  her  story,  There  Was  a 
Friendliness.  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  furniture 
show  in  High  Point? 

Elizabeth  Taylor  is  a  Freshman  from  Greens- 
boro. She  has  illustrated  the  German  legends  and 
the  story  There  Was  a  Friendliness.  She  is  a  new 
member  of  the  Coraddi  art  staff. 

Sheila  Corley  is  a  newly  elected  member  of 
Quill  Club  and  a  new  member  of  Coraddi  staff. 
She  contributes  two  poems,  The  Night  Fishers, 
and  Vicarious,  and  a  humorous  sketch,  The 
Diary  of  a  Lady  Pepys. 

Sarah  Reinhardt  is  from  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
She  is  a  new  member  of  the  art  staff  and  designed 
the  new  Book  Review  heading. 

Ann  Saunders  Neal  contributes  a  short  story, 
With  All  Rights  and  Privileges.  There  is  a  gentle 
wisdom  underlying  the  theme  that  bespeaks  a 
keen  observatory  sense  in  the  author. 
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'A  Great  Light  Out  of  Darkness  Came 

To  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver 


October  sunlight  streams  and  dapples 
Leaf-prints  on  our  dresses.   Passing  here 
In  files  of  whiteness  we  look  up  and 
See  your  statue  standing  on  the  ground 
You  broke  to  found  a  place  that  we,  and 
Those  who  follow  after  us,  might  learn 
That  all  who  enter  here  may  make  a 
Claim  to  greater  womanhood  and  life. 
In  honor  with  you  we  have  placed,  to 
Hold  forever  in  our  gratitude, 
That  one  who  living  still  among  us 
Once  walked  with  you  in  your  weary  hours, 
And  silent  stood  beside  you  when  you 
Felt  the  dark  oppression  of  the  closed 
And  blinded  eyes  of  men  who  could  but 
See  a  little  distance  on  the  road. 
It  was  she  who  knew  the  greatness  of 
Believing  in  the  greatness  of  you. 
It  is  she  we  honor  with  you  as 
October  sunlight  streams  and  dapples 
Leaf -prints  on  our  whiteness  filing  past. 

Edythe  Latham. 
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DREAMER 


By  MARY  ELIZABETH  BITTING 


He  waits  there  in  iron  patience,  brushed  by 
the  spruce  and  the  hemlocks.  He  stands  stalwart 
in  the  stone  of  his  faith  and  measures  with  level 
gaze  the  coming  and  the  going  of  winters  and 
springs  unending.  He  waits  in  the  preserved 
strength  of  his  hope  and  steeps  the  stretching 
vistas  in  the  calm  survey  of  his  gaze.  He  stands 
there  so  still  in  the  silence  of  his  dreaming  and 
sees  his  dreams  assemble  into  seeming  and  thence 
into  being.  "We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of"1;  we  are  his  life's  great  dream;  we  are 
the  substance  of  his  aspiration. 

We  are  those  women  to  the  efficiency  of 
whose  work,  in  whatever  walk  the  Age  might 
lead  us,  he  would  have  added  all  the  possible  ad- 
vantages of  that  Age.2  We  are  those  whom  he 
would  have  the  educated  women  of  his  day  to 
educate  in  turn;  for  to  educate  a  woman  is  to 
educate  her  children  and  her  children's  children 
and  thence  throughout  all  existence. 

And  so  he  would  have  us  learn  all  that  would 
help  us  meet  the  many  situations  of  our  many 
lives.    Successful  in  whatever  our  calling,  such 


he  would  have  us  be.  Thus  we  find  ourselves, 
teachers,  business  women  of  the  morrow  as  he 
foresaw.  As  teachers,  what  are  the  ends  he 
would  have  us  attain?  The  fruits  of  accurate 
and  thorough  scholarship  unselfishly  shared  with 
others.3  We  must  "not  only  see  but  help  others 
to  see".  "The  teacher  is  the  seed  acorn  of  civili- 
zation and  none  but  the  best  is  good  enough  to 
use."4  Business  women?  We  must  have  all  of  us, 
minds  equipped  for  the  small  business  crises  of 
common  life.  We  must  be  brave  in  our  under- 
standing. We  must  be  broad  with  vision.  "Ideas 
are  worth  more  than  acres."6  We  must  be  brave 
in  our  ideals,  even  as  he  was  brave. 

"One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched 

breast  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted, 

wrong  would  triumph, 
Held,  we  jail  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 

sleep,  to  ivake."6 

Charles  Duncan  Mclver  stands  among  us, 
undaunted,  as  the  veritable  Niagara  he  was,  in 
his  belief.  Day  after  day  we  pass  his  way.  We 
are  the  daughters  of  this  his  own  loved  state. 
"We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of  .  .  ." 
Let  us  look  up  and  meet  his  eternal  challenge. 
Let  us  fulfill  the  great  brave  Dream  in  his  eyes. 


Shakespeare,   The  Tempest. 

'Report   of  Board   of   Director!   of   the   Normal   Indu 

'Charles   Duncan  Mclver,  Memorial   Vol.  p.  70. 

4rV/>or<    op.   cit. 

^Charles   Duncan  Mclver  op.   cit.  p.    140. 

"Browning,  Robert. 


\al  School,    1892. 


Lines  to  the  Night  Fishers 

SHEILA  CORLEY 

I  watch  you  wind  and  ivind  the  reel 
(A  silver  fish  is  cool  to  feel — ) 

He  struggles  slowly;  Death  comes  soon. 
(He  glitters  like  a  battered  moon — ) 

His  golden  eye  is  still  and  dim 

(The  light  drops  off  in  flakes  from  him — J 

Yes,  here  is  solitude  for  grief 

(Seas  roar  to  break  along  a  reef — ) 

Give  me  a  curved  conch  shell  to  keep. 
(I  will  listen,  I  will  sleep — ) 
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NOSES 


By  ELINOR  HENDERSON 


"If  I  had  a  difficult  commission  to  be  carried 
out,"  said  Napoleon,  "I  would  give  it  to  a  man 
with  a  large  nose."  Was  this  remark  prompted 
by  his  colossal  egotism?  We  know  that  the 
olfactory  organ  of  the  "Little  Corporal"  was 
magnificently  and  generously  created.  It  is  dis- 
turbing to  think,  however,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  carried  out  a  "difficult  com- 
mission" when  he  defeated  the  great  Bonaparte 
was  called  "Old  Nosey"  because  of  the  size  and 
prominence  of  that  particular  feature. 

It  is  true  that  one's  nose  (the  olfactory  organ 
of  the  vertebrates,  according  to  Mr.  Webster) 
is  expressive  of  his  personality.  Imagine  a  prize- 
fighter with  a  fine  slender  nose,  an  adventurer 
with  a  pug  nose,  a  debutante  with  a  red  nose,  or 
the  "father  of  our  country"  with  a  flat  nose! 

Some  noses  turn  toward  heaven  as  the  daisies 
to  the  sun;  others,  more  sociably  inclined,  are 
constantly  seeking  rendezvous  with  their  neigh- 
bors, the  chins.  Some  noses  surmise,  inquire,  de- 
tect— even  pry;  others  belittle,  sneer,  almost 
snort  contemptuously.  Who  of  us  has  not  been 
squelched  by  the  mere  sniff  of  a  sharp  and 
dominating  nose? 

Types  of  noses  are  sadly  misnamed.  "Acqui- 
line"  comes  from  the  Latin  word  for  eagle 
(aquila)  and  means  curved  or  hooked  like  an 
eagle's  beak.  The  popular  idea  of  an  aquiline 
nose,  however,  is  a  long,  thin,  sensitive  nose 
pointing  earthward  at  a  45  degree  angle. 

A  pug  nose  may  be  a  sign  of  pugnacity,  but 
a  snub  nose  is  ridiculously  incapable  of  snubbing 
anyone.  Some  noses  have  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  "kept  to  the  grindstone"  or  of  having 
been  buried  in  a  book,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many 
noses  have  actually  been  "cut  off  to  spite  people's 
faces."  You  may  have  "turned  up  your  nose"  at 
something,  but  have  you  ever  really  "poked  your 
nose  into  someone's  affairs"?  There  is  a  faint 
possibility  of  "having  your  nose  bitten  off,"  but 
what  things  really  go  on  "right  under  your 
nose"?  Must  a  reporter  have  "a  nose  for  news"? 
And  what  is  "as  plain  as  the  nose  on  one's  face"? 


There  is  a  cult  of  people  which  thinks  and 
argues  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  length  that 
a  nose  may  grow.  A  foolish  idea — and  yet  most 
of  us  are  tempted  to  become  "Nosarians,"  as 
the  members  of  this  sect  are  called,  when  the 
famous  "snozzle"  of  Mr.  James  Durante  is 
flashed   before  us. 

Whether  noses  are  an  asset  or  a  liability  is  a 
question  for  debate.  In  Norway  as  early  as  863 
A.D.  they  proved  to  be  a  liability  when  a  per- 
sonal tax,  which  the  peasant  derisively  called  the 
"nose  tax,"  was  levied  in  every  household  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  noses. 

Florenz  Ziegfeld  always  said,  "Show  me  a 
beautiful  nose,  and  I'll  show  you  a  beautiful 
woman."  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  few 
noses  are  an  asset  to  beauty.  Because  it  is  more 
useful  than  ornamental,  the  nose  is  often  the 
object  of  disappointment  and  deep  regret.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  let  us  propose  a  toast  to  our 
noses,  remembering  the  while  how  we  would 
look  without  them — 

So:  Here's  to  our  noses — the  pug  and  the  small, 
The  Roman,  strong  fellow,  who  dominates  all, 
The  round  ones,  the  hooked  ones,  and  the  broad 

and  the  slender, 
The  blunt  ones,  the  red  ones,  the  sharp  and  the 

tender. 
Of  cotirse  we're  complaining — they're  really  a 

curse! 
But  here's  to  our  noses — we  might  have  looked 

worse! 


VICARIOUS 

SHEILA  CORLEY 

Wine  and  such  will  not  suffice. 
I  must  touch  all  things  of  ice. 
Something  cool  must  cross  my  brow, 
Like  a  pool  dissolving  snow. 
For  I  shall  ivhile  I  have  breath 
Still  recall  your  lips  .   .   .  in  death. 
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HOW  EULENSPIEGEL  WALKED  THE  ROPE 


Translated  from  the  German 
by  RACHEL  MOSER 


A  few  years  after  the  old  Klaus  Eulenspiegel 
moved  to  a  village  near  Madgeburg,  he  died. 
Although  the  family  was  very  poverty-stricken 
now,  Till  did  not  wish  to  learn  any  trade.  Al- 
ready he  was  sixteen  years  old  and  did  nothing 
but  play  stupid  pranks. 

Thus  he  began  to  walk  on  a  rope  in  the  attic 
of  the  house.  His  mother  was  displeased  with 
his  actions  and  threatened  to  punish  him.  Upon 
seeing  him  on  the  rope  one  day,  she  seized  a  stick 


the  rope.  Already  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
rope  when  his  mother  saw  him.  Secretly  she 
went  to  the  attic  and  cut  the  rope  in  two.  Im- 
mediately Till  fell  into  the  water  and  took  an 
unexpected  bath! 

Then  the  peasants  laughed  while  the  children 
exclaimed: 

"Ha,  ha,  take  a  good  bath!  You  have  needed 
it  for  a  long  time!" 

The  bath  did  not  vex  Till  as  much  as  the  chil- 


and  was  about  to  strike;  however,  Till  sprang 
out  of  the  window  and  ran  out  on  the  roof  at 
such  a  distance  that  his  mother  could  not  reach 
him. 

When  he  was  a  few  years  older  he  began  the 
rope  walking  again.  He  stretched  the  rope 
across  the  river  behind  his  mother's  house  to  the 
opposite  house.  Soon  all  the  people  in  the  village 
were  standing  by  the  river  to  watch  Till  walk 


dren's  ridiculing.   He  resolved  to  pay  them  back 
When  he  came  out  of  the  river,  he  shook  th 

water  off  his  clothes  and  said: 

"Come  back  next  Sunday!    Then  I  will  thril 

you  with  some  beautiful  tricks  on  the  rope." 
On  Sunday  all  the  people  were  at  the  river 

Eulenspiegel  had  stretched  a  rope  from  anothe 

house  over  the  river  so  that  his  mother  could  no 

interfere  with  the  exhibition. 
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Then  Till  exclaimed: 

"Each  of  you  give  me  your  left  shoe  and  I 
shall  show  you  a  wonderful  trick." 

All  the  hundred  and  twenty  children  believed 
it  and  gave  him  their  left  shoes.  Till  stuck  the 
shoes  in  a  sack  and  climbed  the  rope  with  them. 

When  he  was  on  the  rope  everyone  believed 
that  he  was  about  to  perform  a  great  stunt; 
therefore,  they  called  out: 

"You  promised  that  you  will  show  us  some- 
thing funny  with  our  shoes.  Now  begin  and 
keep  your  word!" 

Eulenspiegel  stood  on  the  rope  and  called: 

"Each  one  of  you  pay  attention  and  look  for 
your  shoes  again!" 

With  these  words  he  threw  all  the  shoes  to  the 
ground  in  great  confusion. 


Everyone  ran  together  in  search  of  his  shoe; 
however,  none  could  find  the  right  one.  One 
person  exclaimed:  "This  shoe  is  mine!"  Another 
said:  "You  are  lying;  it  is  mine!" 

Immediately  they  began  to  pull  each  other's 
hair  and  fight.  One  was  lying  on  his  back  while 
another  was  on  top  of  him.  Another  was  scream- 
ing; another  crying;  and  a  third  laughing.  Then 
the  older  people  began  to  beat  each  other  and 
pull  each  other's  hair. 

During  the  confusion,  Till  sat  on  the  rope, 
laughed  and  exclaimed: 

"Ha,  ha,  now  look  for  your  shoes!" 

Then  he  ran  away  and  left  the  young  and  old 
to  their  quarreling. 
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WARTBURG  LEGENDS 


Translated  from  the  German 
by  RACHEL  MOSER 


Landgravine  Elizabeth  was  very  charitable 
and  often  visited  the  huts  of  the  poor  to  dis- 
tribute alms.  Several  courtiers  told  the  Land- 
grave that  Elizabeth  was  giving  too  much  away 
and  that  it  was  unbecoming  for  her  to  associate 
with  beggars.  Immediately  the  Landgrave  for- 
bade his  wife  to  enter  the  huts  of  the  poor  and 
sick;  but  the  little  saint  could  not  resist  her  kind 
deeds.  One  day  when  she  descended  from  the 
castle  hill  with  a  full  basket  of  food  her  husband 
met  her  and  asked  what  was  in  the  basket. 

"Roses,"  answered  the  saint  very  frightened. 
As  the  Landgrave  lifted  the  cover  skeptically 
he  saw  a  multitude  of  fragrant  roses  in  the 
basket.  He  was  deeply  ashamed  and  he  no  longer 
hindered  his  wife  from  performing  her  good 
deeds. 


The  Knight  Tannhauser,  one  of  the  best  min- 
nesingers, had  traveled  extensively  in  the  world 
and  he  wished  to  visit  the  Wartburg.  When  he 
passed  by  the  magic  mountain  called  Hoersel- 
berg  a  very  beautiful  woman  stood  before  him. 


She  beckoned  to  him  in  a  friendly  manner  while 
out  of  the  depths  sounded  sweet  music.  Tann- 
hauser could  not  resist  the  beautiful  goddess  and 
he  followed  her  into  the  depths.  He  remained 
with  Venus  a  whole  year.  He  enjoyed  every- 
thing his  heart  could  desire.  Then  he  felt  a 
violent  longing  to  leave  this  place  of  sin  and 
confess  his  guilt  to  the  Pope.  The  goddess  long 
opposed  it,  but  finally  she  dismissed  Tannhauser 
on  the  condition  that  he  would  return  to  her  in 
case  he  should  not  receive  pardon. 

At  that  time  there  lived  in  Rome,  Pope  Urban, 
before  whom  Tannhauser  knelt  to  confess  his 
guilt.  The  Pope  refused  to  grant  him  absolution 
and  called  out  horrified: 

"You  can  receive  just  as  little  pardon  as  a  dry 
stick  can  bud  in  my  hand  and  put  forth  green 
leaves." 

When  Tannhauser  full  of  despair  escaped 
from  Rome,  Venus  appeared  before  him  smiling. 
She  lured  him  back  to  the  mountain  where  he 
had  to  remain  forever. 

Three  days  afterward  the  dry  stick  in  the 
Pope's  hand  budded  and  put  forth  leaves.  This 
miracle  disturbed  him,  so  that  he  sent  out  mes- 
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sages  to  the  knight.   But  their  searching  was  in 
vain;  no  one  ever  heard  of  Tannhauser  again. 

(This   is   the  legend   upon   which  Wagner's 
Opera  Tannhauser  is  based.) 


Once  when  Charlemagne  had  to  seek  refuge 
from  the  Saxons  he  came  to  the  Main  River.  The 
enemy  was  close  behind  him,  but  no  bridge  was 
to  be  seen  far  or  near.  In  his  distress  the  Em- 
peror vowed  to  found  a  city  if  God  would  help 
him.    And  behold!  immediately  the  fog  lifted 


and  with  astonishment  Charlemagne  saw  a  doe 
with  her  young  cut  through  a  ford  in  the  river. 
The  Franks  followed  the  animal  and  luckily 
reached  the  opposite  bank.  Immediately  there- 
upon the  fog  settled  so  that  the  Saxons  could  not 
find  the  ford.   The  Emperor  said: 

"It  was  better  to  flee  than  to  be  defeated  or 
killed.  At  this  place  I  shall  build  a  city  and  it 
shall  be  called  Frankfurt  (Frank's  ford) ;  the 
Saxons  can  dwell  on  the  opposite  side."  The  city 
still  has  the  name  Frankfurt  today  and  the  part 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main  is  called  Socksen- 
hauser  (the  home  of  the  Saxons). 
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THE  LORE  LAY 

An  Old  Tale  According  to  Clemens  Brentano 
Translated  by  Rachel  Moser 


Long  ago  there  was  at  Bachrach  on  the  Rhine 
a    very    beautiful    girl    called    Lore    Lay.     Yet 


because  of  her  magical  beauty,  people  accused 
her  of  sorcery  to  the  bishop. 

When  the  young  enchantress  appeared  before 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  her  lovely  form  moved 
the  heart  of  the  harsh  bishop. 

"Who  taught  you  the  magic,  you  poor  child?" 
he  asked  full  of  pity.  Desperately  the  girl  pleaded 
with  him:  "Let  me  die,  Master  Bishop,  for  I  am 
tired  of  living.  I  bring  all  men  to  death.  They 
must  love  me;  my  heart  is  cold  and  empty  since 
my  beloved  has  gone  into  a  strange  mist  and 
returns  no  more.    Let  me  die!" 
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The  bishop  himself  was  already  deeply  in  love 
with  the  very  beautiful  enchantress.  "You  can- 
not die,  you  lovely  child,"  he  said  sadly  "for  your 
death  would  break  my  heart." 

The  bishop  sent  for  three  loyal  knights.  "Take 
the  lovely  enchantress  to  the  convent!  There 
she  should  repent  and  prepare  herself  for  eternal 
life  as  a  nun." 

Still  and  sadly  rode  the  poor  Lore  Lay  with 
the  three  knights  through  the  forest  to  the  con- 
vent. By  sundown  they  came  upon  the  Rhine 
bank  to  a  high,  precipitous  cliff. 

"I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  knights,  let  me  once 
more  climb  that  cliff!  Once  more  I  wish  to  see 
my  beloved's  castle  and  the  deep  Rhine  before 
I  go  into  the  convent  forever." 


Lightly  the  enchantress  climbed  upward  and 
the  three  loyal  knights  followed  after  her. 

Above  on  the  peak  of  the  cliff  stood  Lore 
Lay  in  the  golden  evening  sunshine.  As  a  fare- 
well she  widely  extended  her  arms.  A  small  ship 
with  a  man  in  it  was  sailing  on  the  Rhine. 

"My  dearest,  I  come," — and  she  plunged 
below. 

"Lore  Lay!  Lore  Lay!  Lore  Lay!"  but  the 
three  knights  could  no  longer  stand  still  and 
plunged  to  their  death  after  her. 

Today  the  steep  cliff  on  the  Rhine  is  still 
called  "Die  Lorelei"  and  the  mountain  opposite 
with  its  triple  echo  the  "Dreiritterstein." 
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DIARY  OF  A  LADY  PEPYS 


By  SHEILA  CORLEY 

Saturday: 

Up  betimes,  forgetting  to  brush  teeth.  It 
seemed  a  pity  to  bestir  Jane  with  the  racket  of 
my  clattering  slippers.  Her  face,  unsightly  with 
sleep  and  bristling  above  with  curl-papers, 
reared  irately  up  over  the  coverlets.  But  she 
held  vocal  peace.  At  morning  she  is  no  blithe 
spirit  as  I,  who  can  attempt  lunerichs — of 
doubtful  quality — before  dawn.  She  seemeth  to 
have  an  excess  of  bile,  the  bitterest  of  the  body 
humeurs,  blood,  phelgm,  and  black  bile.  So  the 
venerated  doktor  of  physik  might  say. 

My  shower  was  cold  and  prickly  like  quill 
points.  Must  needs  avoid  the  maid  all  day  since 
the  tiles  are  caked  with  my  Johnson's  talc  for 
infants.  To  breakfast  for  a  mere  pittance  of 
melon.  'Twas  good  when  scooped  from  its  gourd 
with  a  spoon.  A  southern  fruit  it  must  be,  as 
before  I  had  had  no  occasion  to  taste  it.  So 
poorly  versed  and  prepared  was  I  in  that  merry 
tongue!  The  post  rendered  a  sad  dearth  of  let- 
ters, nothing  but  a  note  from  the  library  calling 
in  a  tax  of  light  pence.  Nothing  much  'til 
luncheon,  which  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  con- 
sumed twofold — once  by  myself  in  the  corner 
and  again  with  Grace.   She  is  right  cheery  com- 


pany and  of  excellent  stomach.  To  the  towne, 
carrying  our  hats  innocently  in  our  hands.  At 
a  crossing  we  encountered  my  revered  and  full 
seemly  English  Professor  who  scraped  and  bowed 
in  courtesy. 

Poor  play  at  the  theatre.  The  towne  was 
jammed  with  pleasant  gangling  lads  of  affilia- 
tions not  related  to  Jane  and  me.  There  was 
much  talk  of  a  ball  game  by  impromptu  town 
criers.  Homeward  by  a  queer  network  of  streets. 
Consumed  peppermints  and  discussed  celibacy. 
I  tossed  the  last  of  the  candy  to  a  group  of  dark 
little  urchins  playing  in  the  gutter.  What  shin- 
ing eyes  and  teeth  they  had,  and  such  politeness 
of  speech  to  us.  As  we  turned  the  corner,  there 
was  much  loud  slapping  and  squealing. 

Methought  the  cow's  tongue  excellent  at  din- 
ner. Winnie  and  Grace  ate  with  us  and  con- 
tended over  the  last  scrap  of  meat,  being  crea- 
tures of  carnivorous  tastes.  Football  enthusiasts 
set  out  with  great  clamor  of  historic  The 
charity  cat — all  such  animals  its  kin  being  like- 
wise, but  maybe  less  so — howled  beneath  the 
window.  Flung  book  of  no  avail.  Resolved  to 
seek  out  her  first  floor  benefactors  with  a  bribe 
to  let  her  go.  To  bed  with  poultice  on  chest, 
finely  hot,  for  cough. 
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Sunday: 

Failed  to  rise  at  early  hour,  since  it  is  the  Sab- 
bath and  I  not  devout  (having  attended  church 
school  four  years  at  which  one  went  to  services 
fifteen  times  weekly) .  Read  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
with  much  rattling  of  paper.  Jane  doth  sleep 
until  after  ten.  She  telleth  me  of  my  talk  last 
night.  I  ask  what  talk,  and  she  says  talking  in 
my  sleep.  As  if  to  tease,  she  will  not  tell  what 
I  said  and  I  am  wroth. 

Bear  illy  neighbor's  radio  dance  program,  for 
e'en  if  I  be  not  churchily,  at  least  I  enjoy  the 
choirs.  While  studying  must  needs  keep  out 
idlers,  thereby  locking  out  Jane  on  return  from 
Gatti.  Fail  to  heed  summons  of  "Cordon,  ele- 
phante!",  so  go  trembling  to  door  expecting 
blow.   But  she  is  too  burdened  with  wet  clothes. 


To  dinner  in  bad  state  of  mind.  Reflect  on 
prospects  of  long  bore  Sunday  afternoon.  Try 
to  read  Marie  Bashkirtseff  and  Jeremy  by  turns. 
Quietly  plan  vengeance  on  next  door  radio  by 
disembowling  of  tubes.    But  no  opportunity. 

To  walk  in  the  park  for  persimmons  and  air. 
Former  puckers  mouth  distressingly  to  huge  de- 
light of  onlookers.  Discovers  that  it  takes  a  stoic 
to  bear  it  and  a  philosopher  to  forgive  them. 

The  day  passes  somehow.  Pen  hasty  epistle  to 
be  wafted  parentwards  by  the  next  stage  north. 
Of  mercenary  nature,  naturally.  At  eight  I  re- 
tire to  read  and  Mary  cometh  in  puffing  un- 
pleasant cigar  and  I  am  allowed  a  drag.  Feel 
sick.  Place  smells  muchly,  so  I  burn  a  stick  of 
niles  incense.  At  last  succeed  in  purging  the 
room — and  so  to  bed. 
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"THERE  WAS  A  FRIENDLINESS-" 


By  HOPE  BURCHELLE 


There  was  a  difference  between  this  building 
and  all  other  buildings.  The  moment  she  passed 
the  front  desk,  flashing  her  little  blue  admittance 
card,  she  felt  the  friendliness  of  the  place  rush 
up  to  meet  her.  Perhaps  it  was  the  darkeyed 
smile  of  the  girl  on  the  high  stool  who  nodded 
her  past;  perhaps  it  was  the  courtesy  of  the 
smartly-tailored  gentleman  who  held  the  swing- 
ing gate  for  her  to  enter. 

Cassandra  murmured  her  thanks  and  moved 
down  the  high-ceiled  corridor.  Through  a  plate- 
glass  partition  on  the  right  she  saw  a  small  man, 
his  red-orange  hair  on  end,  turning  down  rugs 
from  a  great  pile.  People  were  hurrying  or 
loitering,  according  to  inclination;  some  were 
huddled  in  deep  conversation,  scribbling  figures 
on  the  backs  of  worn  envelopes.  Every  moment 
or  so  one  of  these  hurrying  figures  would  sing 
out  some  other  hurrying  figure's  name,  flash  a 
broad  grin,  and  their  hands  would  meet  in  a 
genial  grip  of  surprise  and  good  will. 

It  was  odd,  too,  as  she  remarked  later  to  the 


picture  salesman  on  the  Ninth,  because  it  was  a 
migratory  populace  which  inhabited  these  ten 
floors  for  the  brief  period  of  a  day,  a  week,  or, 
in  rare  cases,  the  entire  two  weeks  of  the  semi- 
annual market.  The  picture  salesman  had 
quirked  his  queer  angular  brows  at  her  and 
agreed.  It  was  true,  he  had  explained,  that  there 
was  a  constant  influx  of  buyers,  salesmen,  and 
their  families — telephone  girls,  too — but  these 
met  here  on  this  same  friendly  basis  twice  each 
year.  For  this  reason  a  joviality  permeated  every 
business  transaction.  (It  was  the  only  way  to 
counteract  the  irritation  so  many  competitive 
businesses  must  provoke.) 

She  stood  now  in  front  of  the  elevators.  Both 
bronze  pointers  climbed  steadily  to  the  Tenth. 
Two  husky  fellows  came  off  the  freight  elevator 
with  a  great  divan  on  their  shoulders.  A  short, 
dark-haired  man  darted  ahead  of  them,  calling 
to  them  to  hang  on  to  that  piece,  that  the  last 
one  they  had  dropped  had  set  them  back  just 
half  as  much  as  this  one  would.  They  followed 
him  through  the  door  to  one  of  the  glass-parti- 
tioned spaces. 

A  very  bronze  young  man  sauntered  up  from 
the  farther  end  of  the  corridor.  As  he  paused  at 
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the  Western  Union  desk  opposite  the  elevators, 
the  operator,  who  was  stabbing  at  the  keys  of 
her  instrument  with  a  great  rapidity,  waved  him 
aside  with  one  hand. 

"Listen,  Mitsie,  I  wanter  know — " 

"Go  'way,  Bill.   I'm  busy." 

"Well,  will  you?" 

"Will  I  what?" 

"Go  to  lunch  with  me?" 

"I  will  not.  Darn,  a  mistake!  Get  out  of  here, 
Bill  Corcoran!" 

The  bronze  young  man  fled  laughing. 

"Going  up!" 

A  grinning  brown  face  appeared  around  the 
green  door  of  the  elevator.  Black  eyes  twinkled 
behind  dark-rimmed  glasses. 

"Hello,  Lessie." 

"How're  you,  Mist'  Lamb?  You're  early  this 
time,  aintcha?" 

"Wanta  catch  a  few  worms,"  he  drawled  with 
a  slow  smile. 

Mr.  Lamb  had  followed  Cassandra  into  the 
gray-walled  cage.  Others  crowded  in,  all  men — 
short,  tall,  old,  young.  There  were  friendly 
cracks  among  them,  surging  in,  forcing  her 
back  into  a  corner. 

"Hold  it,  Lessie.   Here  comes  the  Postal!" 

A  diminutive  blond,  her  brown  eyes  twink- 
ling merrily,  stepped  on.  She  carried  blue  and 
white  blanks  in  her  hand. 

"Call  the  floors,  please." 

"Sixth." 

"Third,  Lessie." 

"Stop  on  a  good  floor,  Lessie — the  Ninth." 

Cassandra  eyed  the  man  intently.  She  was  to 
work  on  the  Ninth,  at  least  that  was  her  hope. 
They  needed  a  telephone  girl.  The  man  was  a 
genial  fellow.  He  smiled  continually  at  every- 
body, a  very  wide  grin  showing  large  even  teeth. 
He  had  prominent  features  and  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion. The  very  dark  hair  on  his  round  head 
was  beginning  to  thin  at  the  crown.  Having 
planted  his  short  legs  firmly,  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  squirming  crowd  from  completely 
crushing  Cassandra.  He  spoke  suddenly,  very 
loudly,  to  a  man  only  a  few  steps  away. 

"What's  Crandall's  man  doing  in  Ohio,  Dear- 
man?    Any  trouble?" 

The  man  addressed  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"Not  much.  His  prices  can't  touch  ours  on 
the  cheaper  numbers." 

The  man  from  the  Ninth  drew  his  breath  in 
through  his  teeth  with  a  musing  sound  and 
nodded  slowly. 

"Third  floor.   Let  them  out,  please." 


Three  men,  obviously  chain  store  buyers, 
came  in  comparing  notes  on  the  lines  they  had 
covered  separately.  The  cage  moved  upward 
again. 

".  .  .  .  must  get  that  man  from  the  Hollo- 
well   chain   when   .   .   .   ." 

"He  says  cut  on  1080  if  necessary." 

"Your  wife  down  this  year,  Caudell?" 

"No,  the  youngster  fell  and  broke  his  leg  last 
week  .  .   .  ." 

"Eighth  floor?    Let  me  out  here,  Lessie." 

"Eighth  floor  out." 

The  cage  lifted  steadily. 

".  .  .  .  no  chance  of  cancellation,  I  suppose?" 

"You  see,  Grimsley  saw  him  and  .  .  .  ." 

"Ninth  floor  out." 

The  genial  man  with  the  thinning  hair  shoul- 
dered his  way  through  the  mob. 

"All  right!    Let  us  out!" 

His  tone  was  aggressive.  Bodies  shifted.  Cas- 
sandra wriggled  through  the  narrow  gap  and 
stepped  onto  a  brilliantly  lighted  corridor. 
Glancing  up  and  down  she  saw  on  both  sides 
spaces  like  those  on  the  first  floor  except  that  pil- 
lars, great  square  ones,  were  the  only  partitions, 
and  the  plate-glass  fronts  were  absent.  Only  one, 
a  large  space  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  had  the  glass 
front.  Directly  across  from  the  elevator  was  a 
space  given  over  entirely  to  studio  couches  and 
mattress  displays. 

"Howdy,  Ed."  It  was  the  genial  man  shaking 
hands  with  another  man,  a  much  taller  one 
whose  prematurely  gray  hair  emphasized  a  strik- 
ingly handsome  face  already  showing  signs  of 
dissipation.  He  had  been  interrupted  in  his  task 
of  arranging  a  china  display  and  still  held  a  cloth 
and  a  cup  in  his  hand.  Cassandra  stood  for  a 
moment  uncertainly  and  then  decided  to  accost 
the  genial  man  with  her  appeal  for  the  job.  As 
she  came  up,  he  turned  and  looked  at  her  with 
twinkling  eyes. 

"Miss  Rodman  told  me  you  needed  a  tele- 
phone girl  on  this  floor.  Do  you  think  I 
might  .  .  .  ." 

He  was  smiling  at  her. 

"Not  many  of  the  fellows  up  yet.  You'll  have 
to  wait  a  while.  Don't  know  whether  anyone 
else  has  been  taken  or  not.  It's  all  right  with 
me  if  it  suits  the  rest  of  them.  What's  the 
name?" 

"Cassandra  Watkins." 

"D.  E.  Burnett's  mine.    This  is  Ed  Farlow." 

The  cloth  paused  over  a  bread  and  butter 
plate.  The  grayed  head  bowed,  and  a  slow  smile 
came  and  passed  on  the  distinctly  curved  lips. 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Watkins." 
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A  faint  aroma  of  liquor  hung  for  a  moment 
on  the  air. 

"That's  Hillman — the  picture  man — coming 
off  the  elevator.    Hillman!    Cm  here  a  second." 

Hillman  turned  and  came  striding  down  the 
hall,  hat  in  hand,  shoulders  hunched.  He  radi- 
ated a  brusque  friendliness  and  physical  energy. 
His  angular  black  eyebrows  twitched  as  he  eyed 
the  group  quizzically.  A  shock  of  yellow  hair 
ludicrously  hung  over  his  left  eye. 

"Miss  Watkins  wants  the  telephone  job,  Hill- 
man. I  told  her  it  was  all  right  with  me  if  it 
suited  the  rest  of  you  fellows." 

"How're  ya?"  He  jerked  the  salutation  out 
with  a  nod.  "Don't  know,  D.  E.  Penny  and 
some  of  those  boys  in  Hackett's  space  talked  to 
a  girl  yesterday.  Haven't  heard  what  the  out- 
come was.  'S  okay  by  me,  Miss  Watkins.  Have 
to  get  at  that  Hackett  bunch.  Biggest  payers 
on  the  floor.  More  display  space  y'know.  Glad 
to  know  you  anyway.   Hope  you  get  it." 

He  strode  off  abruptly.  Halfway  down  the 
hall  he  stopped  and  came  back. 

"Cm  on  down  to  the  space.  Introduce  you  to 
Sloan — the  other  Carver  man.  Good  to  know 
'em  all." 

Cassandra  walked  briskly  to  keep  pace  with 
his  striding  step. 

"New  here?" 

"I've  lived  in  High  Point  two  years." 

"Done  this  before?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Good  experience.    You'll  like  it.    Sloan!" 

A  tall,  spare  man  with  not  a  hair  on  his  head 
looked  up  from  the  list  he  was  going  over.  His 
pale  blue  eyes  were  small,  focusing  on  Cassandra. 

"Miss  Watkins,"  Hillman  said  by  way  of  in- 
troduction.   "After  the  telephone  job." 

Sloan  nodded  absently. 

'''  'The  Red  Cavalier'  is  listed  wrong,  Young. 
It's  $5.80,  isn't  it?" 

"Right.    What's  it  listed?" 

"$8.50." 

"Typical  company  error.  There  comes  the 
Graves  bunch.  Hiyah,  Henry.  This  is  Miss  Wat- 
kins. She  wants  the  telephone  job.  Any  ob- 
jection?" 

The  tallest  of  three  men  detached  himself 
from  the  group  and  moved  over  to  the  picture 
space. 

"Telephone  job?" 

"Yeah.  Takes  care  of  the  phone  on  this  floor. 
Usually  paid  a  dollar  a  week  by  the  single  space. 
Your's  is  a  double;  that's  two  dollars." 

Henry  Graves  turned  to  Cassandra. 

"We're  new   at   this   market,   Miss   Watkins. 
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We  usually  show  only  at  Chicago  and  Grand 
Rapids,  but  it  seemed  advisable  this  year  because 
of  the  increase  in  buying  among  the  southern 
firms  to  show  here  also.  Whatever  the  others 
decide  is  agreeable  with  us.  Be  glad  to  have  you 
with  us." 

So,  thought  Cassandra,  her  fate  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hackett  Furniture  Company,  the 
space  with  the  glass  front.  Every  one  else  was 
kind  but  indefinite.  They  inferred  that  Hackett 
law  was  The  Law.  And  she  did  so  want  the 
job!  Well,  perhaps  they  wouldn't  turn  her 
down. 

"Hello,  Sockwell!  Glad  to  see  you  again.  Miss 
Watkins,  Sockwell.    Telephone  job,  y'know." 

There  were  so  many  of  them  that  Cassandra 
became  confused.  They  all  knew  each  other  and 
greeted  each  newcomer  as  an  old  crony  absent 
for  a  long  while.  They  walked  around  with  their 
arms  across  each  other's  shoulders  and  talked 
volubly  of  their  common  interests.  It  was  then 
she  mentioned  to  Hillman  the  phenomenon  of 
this  seemingly  universal  benevolence  and  good 
humor.  And  Hillman  quirked  his  eyebrows  at 
her  and  explained. 

Then  the  Hacketts  came. 

Five  minutes  later  Cassandra  was  on  the  ele- 
vator going  down.  The  Hacketts  were  dog- 
matically in  favor  of  the  other  girl.  She  had 
been  ruled  out.  The  genial  Mr.  Burnett  and 
brusque  young  Hillman  were  truly  sorry.  Hill- 
man was  standing  beside  her  in  the  elevator, 
jerking  out  clip,  rudely  comforting  phrases.  She 
noticed  with  a  swift  upward  glance  that  his 
eyebrows  quirked  and  the  lock  still  hung  over 
his  eye. 

"First  floor.   All  out." 

The  Western  Union  girl  was  powdering  her 
nose.  The  bronze  young  man  sat  on  her  desk, 
swinging  his  legs,  and  eyeing  her  with  critical 
amusement. 

"You've  got  lipstick  under  your  eye,  Mitsie." 

"  'S  your  fault." 

"Want  me  to  go?" 

"Of  course." 

"Well,  will  you?" 

"Will  I  what,  Bill?" 

"Go  to  lunch  with  me." 

"Oh,  for  Pete's  sake — yes.  Now  will  you  go?" 

"Sure."  He  hopped  off  the  desk  and  went 
whistling  down  the  hall. 

Young  Hillman  had  taken  Cassandra's  elbow 
in  his  hand  to  steer  her  through  the  crowd  of 
incoming  buyers.  It  was  all  so  friendly  in  here, 
she  thought  for  the  twentieth  time  regretfully. 
She  collided  suddenly  with  the  man  whose  hair 
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was  a  flaming  red-orange.  He  grinned  apologet- 
ically and  dashed  on  toward  the  freight  elevator. 
He  should  be  happy.  He  could  stay  here  and 
turn  down  rugs.  Hillman  was  saying  some- 
thing in  her  ear.  A  loud  clutter  of  sound  blotted 
out  some  of  the  words. 

"Going  to  lunch  .  .  .  twelve  .  .  .  meet  me 
outside.  We'll  make  plans  .  .  .  get  you  a  job 
.   .  .   can  help." 

Cassandra  nodded.  They  were  at  the  little 
gate.  They  paused  for  a  moment  while  a  pon- 
derously fat  wife  preceded  her  buyer-husband 
out,  a  moment  during  which  Cassandra  met 
Hillman's   quizzical   gray   glance.     The   glance 


held  and  a  paper  boy  dashed  through.  The 
moment  lengthened  amid  curious  glances. 

Then  finally  the  gate  clicked  soundly  behind 
her.  She  moved  swiftly,  even  buoyantly,  out 
the  front  door.  Once  outside,  she  looked  back 
at  the  length  of  the  corridor,  teeming  with  peo- 
ple. Then  her  glance  lifted  to  the  space  above 
the  door  .  .  .  Southern  Furniture  Exposition 
Building  .  .  .  There  was  a  difference  between  it 
and  all  other  buildings.  There  was  a  friendliness 
...  an  air  of  ..  . 

She  glanced  at  her  watch.  Two  hours  yet 
until  twelve. 
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To  One  Gone  Blind 

MARY  ELIZABETH  DAVIS 


Be  not  sad.   With  Milton  take  your  place 
And,  in  your  darkness,  brighter  patterns  trace 
Than  all  a  world  of  sun  and  light  can  lend. 
Unseeing  eyes  may  silently  command 
A  gliding  swan  along  a  shallotv  stream, 
The  ripple  of  the  river's  running  dream, 
The  memory  of  a  moon  forever  bent 
And  curved  like  some  small  Hoisted  thorn. 

Lament 
Not  that  no  second  spring  may  come; 
Remembered    springs    return    to    eyes    struck 
dumb. 
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"With  All  Rights  and  Privileges  . . . " 


By  ANN  SAUNDERS  NEAL 


The  train  whistled  as  they  turned  from  Col- 
lege Avenue  into  Main  Street.  Mary  could  just 
hear  it  over  the  jangling  vibrations  of  the  old 
Ford.    She  looked  at  her  watch. 

"For  the  love  of  Pete,  Mary!"  he  said. 

She  smiled  at  him,  leaning  forward  a  little  to 
look  into  his  face  as  he  hunched  over  the  wheel. 

"Sorry,  Jake.  I  know  we're  in  plenty  of  time. 
It's  just  natural  to  look  at  your  watch  when 
you're  catching  a  train,  and  an  engine  whistles." 

"Uh-huh,"  he  grunted,  "especially  when 
you're  so  damned  crazy  to  go." 

She  sighed  and  said  nothing.       , 

"O.K.,  Mary,"  he  said,  "I  know  I'm  a  jackass. 
You're  going,  and  I  might  at  least  take  you  to 
the  train  without  squawking,  but — ." 

She  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm.  She  was  thinking, 
"If  I  can  just  keep  still  it  will  be  better  for  both 
of  us." 

The  horses  reared,  in  old  "Prof."  Markham's 
surrey,  as  the  Ford  chugged  by.  "Prof.",  unper- 
turbed, waved  his  hat. 

"There's  'Prof.'  "  she  said.  "Wonder  if  he'll 
be  here  when  I  come  back;  he  and  the  horses,  I 
mean." 

"No,"  he  said,  "not  when  you  come  back 
famous  twenty  years  from  now.  Those  are  prac- 
tically the  last  horses  you'll  ever  see,  so  take  a 
look  at  'em." 

She  laughed.  "It  is  funny  Jake — 1919,  and 
College,  and  me  with  a  Belgian  scholarship.  And 
you  at  the  war  over  a  year,  and  still  back  here 
in  California  in  time  to  see  me  graduate,  even  if 
you  do  have  to  go  another  year  yourself,  poor 
dear."  She  shook  herself  on  the  seat  beside  him. 
"It's  life,  Jake,  and  progress." 

"Yeah,"  he  said. 

"Listen,  Jake,  please,  just  once  more.  You 
wouldn't  have  me  miss  it,  you  know  you 
wouldn't.  It's  not  that  I  don't  love  you.  It's 
just  that  I've  got  to  see  something,  do  something, 
away  from  here  before  I  settle  down.  Cross  my 
heart,  Jake,  I'll  come  back.  Two  years  isn't 
long." 


He  grunted,  "No,  maybe  not  to  you.  It's  a 
hell  of  a  long  time  to  me." 

Again  she  faced  him.  "I'm  sorry,  Jake.  Hon- 
estly I  am.  I  know  it's  dull  as  ditch  water  for 
you  here — coming  back  and  going  to  school 
after  the  war.  But  can't  you  see  it's  always  been 
dull  for  me.  And  this  is  all  the  chance  I'll  ever 
have." 

Unaccustomed  tears,  partly  self  pity,  stood  in 
her  eyes.  She  rubbed  them  angrily.  "It's  a  good 
thing  you  aren't  being  nice  to  me,  Jake,  or  I'd 
break  down  and  sob  on  the  back  of  your  neck." 

"There'd  be  a  couple  of  us,"  he  said. 

The  Ford  stopped  with  a  jerk  in  the  station 
yard.  Both  sat  a  moment  silent.  Then,  "O.K., 
Mary,"  he  said,  "You  win.  When  Spring  comes 
in  Brussels,  think  of  me  throwing  baseballs  in- 
stead of  bombs.  And  remember  those  frogs  are 
poison  to  little  American  girls." 

"Thanks,  Jake,"  she  said.  "I'll  remember. 
Goodbye  .  .  ." 

He  kissed  her  swiftly,  a  little  furtively.  There 
was  no  one  about. 

Mary  leaned  back  in  her  seat  in  the  observa- 
tion car.  Well-groomed  and  slender,  her  clever 
face,  with  its  careful  makeup  scarcely  showed 
her  thirty-six  years.  At  least  she  hoped  not.  It 
was  rather  ghastly,  going  back  to  Commence- 
ment, after  all  these  years.  Famous,  too,  she 
supposed,  or  at  least  semi-famous.  The  man 
across  the  aisle  was  reading  her  new  novel. 

They  were  running  through  orange  groves 
now.  She  could  smell  the  lovely  perfume  of  the 
blossoms.  Funny  how  odors  could  bring  things 
back  to  you.  Make  you  homesick,  too.  Orange 
blossoms  and  sage  brush.  No  nicer  smells,  she 
supposed,  than  the  jasmine  and  honeysuckle  of 
the  South.  But  home  smells  to  her.  She  remem- 
bered how  she'd  cried  once,  years  ago,  when 
some  sage  brush  had  dropped  out  of  a  letter 
from  Jake.   Jake — she  smiled  to  herself. 

The  woman  who  sat  next  to  her  had  been 
fidgetting  for  a  long  time.  Now  she  cleared 
her  throat.  Her  voice  was  small  and  sweet. 
"Is  this  your  first  trip  to  California?"  she  said? 

"Oh,  no,"  Mary  said.  She  looked  at  the 
woman.    She  looks  nice,  she  thought,  not  very 
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important,  but  nice.  Suddenly  Mary  wanted  to 
talk  to  her. 

"I  was  born  here,"  she  said,  "and  went  to  col- 
lege here.  In  fact  I'm  going  back  now  to  my 
Commencement,  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen 
years.  Isn't  that  exciting?"  She  would  have 
liked  to  tell  the  friendly  little  woman  that  she 
was  going  back  to  receive  an  honorary  degree 
from  her  alma  mater. 

"It's  terribly  exciting,"  said  the  woman.  "But 
why  .  .  .  oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Of  course  I 
shouldn't  ask  you  that.  Why  I  don't  even  know 
your  name." 

"My  name  is  Noyes,  Mary  Noyes,"  Mary 
laughed.  "And  of  course  you  want  to  know  how 
and  why  I  could  ever  stay  away.  It's  quite  all 
right.  I  wonder  myself.  But  you  see  I  teach — 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  our  commencement  has 
always  interfered  .   .   ." 

"Why,  Miss  Noyes!  I  declare,  isn't  the  world 
a  small  place?  I  know  all  about  you.  Daddy," 
addressing  the  somnolent  baldheaded  gentleman 
on  her  other  side,  "What  do  you  think!  This 
is  the  Miss  Noyes  that  Betty  talks  about,  all  the 
time  .  .  .  Betty — our  daughter,  Betty  Spiller.  She 
thinks  you're  wonderful,  Miss  Noyes.  She  says 
if  she  could  know  as  much  as  you  do  and  stay 
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as  sweet,  she  wouldn't  mind — mind  what  hap- 
pened to  her,"  she  ended  lamely. 

The  fat  man  guffawed.  "Said  she  wouldn't 
mind  being  an  old  maid,  Miss  Noyes." 

Mary  smiled  at  him  too.  She  had  seen  lots  of 
fat  proud  fathers  like  this  one.  "Betty's  a  fine 
girl,  Mr.  Spiller,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Spiller  was  plainly  much  embarrassed  by 
her  husband's  last  remark.  She  hastened  to 
change  the  subject.  "Miss  Noyes  is  going  back 
to  her  college  commencement,  Henry,"  she  said. 

"That  so?"  he  said.  "Where'd  you  go  to 
college?" 

"To  Western,"  she  answered.  "You  may  never 
have  heard  of  it.  It's  very  small." 

"Never  heard  of  it!"  The  big  man  slapped 
his  knee.  "Lord,  everyone's  heard  of  Western. 
Jake  Parker  put  that  college  on  the  map.  Why, 
my  boy's  crazy  to  go  there,  and  we're  from  New 
Jersey.  And  I've  about  decided  to  let  him  go. 
A  college  that  can  develop  a  ball  player  like 
Jake!  And  it  ain't  just  that  he  can  play  ball. 
No,  sir,  he's  got  what  it  takes.  Personality! 
That  fellow  could  sell  himself  anywhere." 

"Yes,"  said  Mary,  "I  suppose  Jake  does  sell 
himself." 

"You  know  him,  Miss  Noyes?"  he  leaned 
forward. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "That  is  I  did  once.  We  were 
in  school  together.  I  haven't  seen  him  since, 
except  occasionally  in  the  movies,  of  course." 

She  stopped  and  looked  out  at  the  orange 
groves  with  their  background  of  purple  moun- 
tains. "But  he  looks  very  different  there — 
harder  perhaps — "  She  broke  off.  What  was  she 
saying  to  these  strangers?" 

"Hard — I'll  say  he's  hard."  The  man  was  now 
fully  launched.  "Nobody  gets  away  with  any- 
thing with  that  bird.  'The  most  colorful  per- 
sonality in  baseball  since  the  Georgia  Peach'," 
he  quoted  from  his  favorite  newspaper.  "And 
that  don't  mean  he  takes  any  odds  from  Dizzy 
Dean  or  Babe  Ruth  or  any  of  those  guys.  Of 
course  he's  old  for  a  ballplayer  now;  but  he  can 
still  pack  the  customers  in  when  he's  going  to 
pitch." 

Mary  laughed  gently.  "I'm  glad  he's  done  so 
well,"  she  said,  and  she  rose  to  go  back  to  her 
compartment. 

Mr.  Spiller's  laugh  rang  in  her  ears  as  she 
started.  "That's  putting  it  mildly,  Miss,"  he 
said. 

Mary  in  her  compartment,  sat  on  the  edge  of 
her  berth  a  minute  before  finishing  her  packing. 
"Jake — "  she  thought,  "Queer  talking  about  him 
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like  this  with  a  stranger,  just  when  she  was  so 
near  to  Western.  What  was  he  like  now.  She 
supposed  she  had  treated  him  badly;  she  was 
never  ready  to  come  home.  But  how  could  she, 
when  everything  was  opening  up  for  her? 
Europe — scholarships — then  her  writing.  How 
Jake  hated  it.  Ten  telegrams  in  one  week  .  .  . 
and  all  of  them  the  same — 'Come  home,  Mary, 
and  marry  me.'  And  then  one  morning  in  1924 
.  .  .  looking  over  the  sporting  page  ...  he 
was  playing  the  coast  league  then  .  .  .  there  it 
was,  the  write-up  of  his  marriage  to  Angela 
Parsons,  Mack  Sennett  bathing  beauty.  Funny, 
I've  never  had  a  word  from  him  since  ..." 

She  was  remembering  the  terrible  hurt  at  first, 
the  constant  thinking  that  surely  he'd  write,  not 
understanding  a  world  in  which  Jake  didn't 
love  her.  But  the  world  had  gone  on.  She  was 
successful,  with  many  friends  and  more  ac- 
quaintances. Now  she  scarcely  ever  thought  of 
him.  She  had  stopped  reading  the  sporting  page. 
Of  course  Jake  made  the  front  pages  frequently 
now.  Heavens,  hadn't  his  marriages  and  divorces 
filled  the  more  sensational  dailies  for  the  past  ten 
years. 

She  got  up  and  laughed  abruptly,  "What  a 
fool  you  are,"  she  said  aloud.  "Puppy  love — 
that's  all  it  was.  And  you're  very  lucky,  my 
girl,  that  you're  coming  back  to  Commence- 
ment just  plain  Mary  Noyes." 

Professor  Vorhies  was  at  the  station  to  meet 
her.  "Mary — "  he  said,  "or  must  I  say  Dr. 
Noyes?  No?  Mary  it  is — Good.  This  is  a  pleasure. 
The  president  did  me  a  great  honor,  when  he 
allowed  me  to  meet  you,  and  to  have  you  as  a 
guest  in  our  home.  'Vorhies,'  he  said  to  me,  'you 
brought  her  up.  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  your- 
self. Our  most  distinguished  alumnus'.  Those 
were  his  words,  Mary." 

The  genial  old  gentleman — for  he  was  defi- 
nitely old  now,  Mary  realized — rattled  on  de- 
lightedly, as  he  helped  her  into  his  car. 

"You'll  see  a  lot  of  changes.  My,  my;  how 
long  has  it  been?" 

"Fifteen  years,"  said  Mary. 

"Dear  me!  As  long  as  that?  Well,  my  dear, 
this  is  a  gala  commencement  for  old  Western. 
You  know,  of  course,  Jake  Parker  is  back.  His 
first  time,  too,  although  he's  done  a  lot  to  adver- 
tise us.  Not  always  the  best  publicity  perhaps, 
from  a  purely  academic  standpoint,  but  adver- 
tisement none  the  less.  Good  alumnus  Jake's 
been."    He  laughed  a  little  sheepishly. 

"No,"  she  said.  "No,  Dr.  Vorhies.  Jake's  not 
here  now}"  Unexplainable  panic  seized  her. 


"Why,  yes,"  he  said,  noticing  nothing,  "very 
much  here.  In  fact  I'm  inclined  to  think  if  you 
listen  carefully,  you  will  hear  them  cheering  him 
at  the  ball  game.  He's  pitching  for  the  alumni. 
Dear  me,  we've  never  had  as  popular  a  boy  as 
Jake  here." 

Mary  sighed  and  relaxed  a  little.  He'd  prob- 
ably leave  right  after  the  game.  She  frowned. 
But  then  she  wouldn't  see  him.  Did  she  want  to 
see  him?  She  really  didn't  know.  She  must  have 
laughed  a  little  for  Professor  Vorhies  leaned 
toward  her. 

"I  didn't  catch  what  you  said,  Mary.  I  find 
my  hearing  is  not  quite  what  it  was." 

"Oh,"  said  Mary,  "I'm  sorry.  I  just  laughed 
thinking  about  old  times." 

The  Alumni  dance  was  in  full  swing  that 
night,  when  Mary  entered  the  gymnasium  with 
young  Mr.  Daniels  (the  English  instructor 
whom  the  Vorhies  had  pressed  into  service  as 
her  escort) .  The  orchestra  blared  its  welcome 
and  the  gay  red  and  white  streamers  on  the  ceil- 
ing shivered  in  the  cool  breeze  from  the  moun- 
tains. Inside  the  door  the  President  and  his  wife 
stood  alone.  Mary  introduced  herself.  She  knew 
from  experience  the  numbed  idiocy  that  results 
from  hours  in  the  receiving  line  at  college  func- 
tions, and  would  not  have  blamed  them  if  they 
had  not  recognized  her. 

But  President  Buchanan  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  "My  dear  Dr.  Noyes,"  he  said, 
"Lindbergh  at  Paris — you  at  Western.  Introduc- 
tions are  equally  superfluous  in  the  two  cases." 

She  laughed.  "You're  very  kind,"  she  said. 

"Stay  with  us  a  little,"  Mrs.  Buchanan  urged 
her.  "The  rest  of  the  receiving  line  has  deserted 
us.    We  need  reinforcements." 

"Thank  you,"  Mary  said.  "We'd  love  to, 
wouldn't  we,  Mr.  Daniels?"  She  stopped  stunned 
by  the  loudness  of  her  own  voice.  The  orchestra 
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had  stopped.    A  strange  excitement  filled  her. 

She  turned  her  head  to  the  young  instructor, 
and  Jake  stood  before  her — handsome,  flushed, 
his  glance  a  little  wavering,  his  small  bow  tie 
just  a  trifle  off  center,  one  lock  of  his  thick  hair 
damp  on  his  forhead.  On  his  arm  leaned  a  young 
woman,  a  platinum  blonde.  Her  thin  arched 
eyebrows  showed  a  startling  but  questioning 
black  on  her  chalky  skin.  Mary  saw  her  Ver- 
million fingernails  against  the  prudent  black  of 
his  sleeve. 

"Why,  Jake,"  Mary  said.  Her  heart  beat  hard 
and  fast  in  her  throat.  Her  eyelids  quivered. 
Jake  was  looking  at  her,  hating  her  she  thought. 
His  eyes  had  narrowed.  His  face  looked  firmer. 
Then  it  loosened  again.  His  mouth  sagged  in  a 
careless  grin. 

"Well  if  it  ain't  my  old  girl  friend,"  he  said, 
"after  all  these  years  come  home  to  papa.  Oh, 
pardon  me,"  he  now  addressed  the  blonde,  "Miss 
Noyes,  meet  Mrs.  Parker." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Parker,"  said  Mary. 
Her  face  ached  with  the  effort  to  smile.  What 
would  the  Buchanans  think?  She  hadn't  a 
thought  for  poor  Mr.  Daniels,  who  stood  per- 
spiring and  embarrassed  at  her  elbow.  But  it  was 
Mr.  Daniels  after  all  who  saved  the  situation. 
Bowing  slightly  to  Mary  he  offered  her  his  arm. 

"Will  you  dance?"  he  asked. 
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"Thank  you,"  she  said,  "I'd  love  to."   What 
the  Buchanans  did  with  Jake  she  never  knew. 


The  academic  procession  had  wound  its  way 
to  the  Greek  Theatre.  On  the  platform  Mary  in 
her  cap  and  gown  sat  quietly  under  the  impact 
of  words  from  the  commencement  speaker.  She 
was  tired.  Before  her  danced  the  words  of  the 
note  she  had  received  from  Jake  that  morning. 
"Forgive  me,  Mary.  I  was  drunk  last  night.  I 
can't  say  anything  except  I'm  sorry.  I'm  alto- 
gether different  from  the  fellow  you  knew.  I 
wish  to  God  I'd  never  seen  you  again."  There 
was  more  but   .    .    . 

The  speaker  had  stopped.  She  heard  her  name 
called.  She  stood  before  the  President.  He  raised 
his  cap,  "Because  in  her  novels  she  has  portrayed 
life  truly  and  well;  because  she  has  given  to  this 
generation  a  better  understanding  of  the  souls  of 
men  and  women,  her  Alma  Mater  feels  itself 
honored  in  bestowing  upon  its  most  distinguished 
alumna  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  pertaining  thereto." 

She  stood  facing  the  crowded  seats  to  receive 
the  hood.  Far  out  in  the  audience  she  saw  a  man 
making  his  way  toward  one  of  the  exits.  It 
looked  like  Jake.  She  couldn't  be  sure.  She 
turned  to  the  President.   "Thank  you,"  she  said. 
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MAGGIE 


By  RUTH  BARKER 


Alalia  poised — a  fragile  white  moth  on  the 
edge  of  the  chair.  She  was  tired.  She  was  trying 
to  rest  a  few  minutes;  presently  she  would  have 
to  get  up  and  look  again  for  Maggie  until  bed- 
time. She  ached  with  the  hope  that  she  would 
find  her  today  because  it  was  Maggie's  birthday. 

With  a  limp  hand,  Alalia  slowly  pushed  her 
weak  curls  from  her  forehead  and  sighed.  If 
Maggie  only  knew  how  lonesome  it  was  all  alone, 
she  would  certainly  come  back.  She  had  been 
hiding  so  long  that  it  could  not  be  a  game  any 
more.  Alalia  sighed  again  at  the  thought  that 
perhaps  Maggie  was  angry  with  her. 

A  mild  rumbling  forced  its  way  between  her 
thoughts  and  frightened  her.  Then  she  remem- 
bered that  it  was  only  kind  old  Dr.  Burroughs 
who  had  come  home  with  her.  He  was  talking 
about  her  health  and  of  the  sleep  and  green  vege- 
tables that  she  needed.  Alalia  pitied  his  dumb- 
ness. Why  would  he  concern  himself  with  her 
when  nothing  really  mattered  until  Maggie  came 
back? 

She  lightly  left  her  chair,  immediately  for- 
getting kind  old  Dr.  Burroughs,  and  flitted 
about  the  room  laughing  hysterically.  She 
tugged  at  the  deep  brown  rug  and  decided  that 
Maggie  was  not  under  it.  She  peered  under  a 
table  loaded  with  Maggie's  favorite  books,  she 
looked  under  plump  chairs,  behind  the  squashy 
sofa,  and  around  the  shiny  brown  bookcases,  but 
still  no  Maggie.  She  brushed  by  a  scarlet  case 
full  of  gleaming  yellow  jonquils  without  seeing 
them. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  heavy,  deeply  yellow  silk 
drapes  stirred  at  the  pair  of  French  windows. 
She  knew  that  it  was  Maggie  at  last. 

"I  spy  you,  Mag,"  she  called  breathlessly.  "Be- 
hind the  yellow  drapes.  I  spy  you,  I  say."  She 
ran  softly  to  the  window  and  jerked  the  drapes 
back.  A  strong  breeze  pulled  her  colorless  curls 
down  on  her  forehead  and  coolly  slapped  her 
cheeks. 


"Maggie,  please  don't  run  so  quick."  And 
turning  towards  kind  old  Dr.  Burroughs  she 
whispered  wide-eyed,  "I'll  have  to  hurry  faster 
next  time.    She  runs  so  very  fast,  you  know." 

"Come  and  sit  down,  child."  Dr.  Burroughs 
ordered  gently,  his  blue  eyes  moist. 

But  she  did  not  hear  him  and  prattled  on  and 
on,  glancing  warily  about  the  room.  "You  know 
there  is  a   cake,"  she  continued,  "a  chocolate 
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cocoanut  cake.  And  ice  cream!  They're  Mag's 
favorites,  you  know.  I  have  twenty-four  beauti- 
ful pink  candles  to  go  on  it,  too.  She  is  two  years 
older  than  I  am,  you  remember.  I  know  she'll 
come  back  for  the  cake — and  the  ice  cream." 

The  tinkle  of  a  doorbell  interrupted  her.  She 
made  no  move  to  answer  it,  however,  but  con- 
tinued to  wander  aimlessly  through  the  rooms 
of  the  apartment  that  she  and  Maggie  had  taken 
last  year  after  their  father's  death.  Alalia  could 
not  even  remember  her  mother. 

Alalia  closed  her  violet  eyes  slightly  when  she 
saw  who  entered  the  room  with  Dr.  Burroughs. 

"Mrs.  Gaither  is  here  to  see  you,  Miss  Alalia," 
he  announced  quaintly. 

Alalia  looked  at  Mrs.  Gaither,  loathing  her 
with  interest.  Yes,  there  was  the  same  black 
hair  spraying  out  of  the  holes  in  a  worn  hairnet 
just  as  she  knew  it  would  be  doing.  There  was 
even  that  same  persimmon-mouthed  expression 
hanging  in  the  middle  of  her  flabby  face.  In 
other  words,  she  decided,  there  stood  Mrs. 
Gaither  in  all  her  glory,  looking  like  nothing 
more  than  a  pillow  stuffed  with  down.  Alalia 
laughed  gleefully. 

"Why  did  you  come?"  she  asked.  "I  didn't 
want  you  to.  I  am  going  out.  Today  is  Maggie's 
birthday  and  I  am  going  to  find  her  so  I  can 
tell  her  about  the  cake  and  ice  cream  I  have  for 
her.  Why  should  you  come  anyway?  Maggie 
never  liked  you;  she  said  you  were  nosey,  so  I 
don't  like  you  either.  I  have  to  go  now."  And 
she  turned  with  childlike  simplicity  and  walked 
into  her  bedroom,  amused  at  the  funny  noises 
that  kind  old  Dr.  Burroughs  and  Mrs.  Gaither 
were  making.  Why  it  seemed  that  they  were 
choking! 

She  heard  the  two  whispering  as  she  combed 
her  hair.  They  were  talking  about  her,  of  course. 
She  smiled  again.  Poor  dears.  She  pitied  them 
for  their  dumbness.    After  half-heartedly  dab- 
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bing  powder  on  her  damp  forehead,  she  put 
on  a  hat  and  gathered  her  kid  gloves.  She  must 
be  quiet  now  and  slip  past  them  for  she  didn't 
want  them  to  go  with  her.  It  would  be  fun, 
too,  for  she  had  always  liked  to  play  that  kind  of 
game.  She  listened  softly  at  the  living  room  door 
and  was  satisfied.  Alalia  carefully  turned  the 
shiny  door  knob  on  the  door  that  led  into  the 
hall  and  creaked  it  open  a  little.  With  a  de- 
lighted sigh,  she  peeped  out  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  hallway.  Oh,  this  was  fun!  It  would 
be  so  much  more  fun,  though,  if  Maggie  .  .  .  and 
she  slipped  into  the  hall. 

As  she  slowly  picked  her  way  down  the  steep 
steps  to  the  street,  she  absent-mindedly  remem- 
bered what  kind  old  Dr.  Burroughs,  who  was 
really  too  old  to  be  a  doctor,  only  she  pretended 
not  to  notice,  had  been  saying  as  she  passed: 

"Mrs.  Gaither,"  she  had  heard  him  mumbling, 
"I  want  you  to  look  after  her  as  much  as 
possible.  She  has  been  so  dependent  upon  Mag- 
gie that  she  can't  get  about  for  herself  now.  She 
still  doesn't  believe  that  Maggie  was  killed  in  that 
accident  a  month  ago.  She  thinks  that  Maggie 
is  playing  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  with  her.  If 
she  doesn't  get  some  sleep  and  green  vegetables 
soon,  I  fear  the  worst  for  her." 

"You  mean  .  .  .  .?"  Mrs.  Gaither  had  gasped 
in  the  way  that  she  always  did  when  she  was 
the  possessor  of  some  juicy  news  for  neighbor- 
hood back-fence  parleys.  Alalia  wondered  what 
she  knew.  And  then  she  remembered  that  the 
doctor  had  answered  "Yes,"  to  her.  Poor  dear, 
he  was  insane  because  he  thought  that  Maggie 
was  dead.  She'd  find  Maggie  and  show  him  that 
he  was  wrong. 

Alalia  stopped  at  the  apartment  entrance  and 
laughed  and  pulled  on  her  gloves  with  effort. 
She  certainly  had  fooled  poor  old  Dr.  Burroughs. 
She  had  not  told  him  of  the  long  talks  that  she 
and  Maggie  had  every  night  after  she  had 
crawled  under  the  warm  woolen  blankets  on 
her  bed.  He  would  never  be  able  to  understand. 
She  especially  would  not  tell  him  of  their  con- 
versation last  night  when  Maggie  had  explained 
that  she  would  keep  on  hiding  until  Alalia  found 
her.   No,  he  certainly  would  not  understand. 

Alalia  walked  slowly  down  the  street  and  was 
very  careful  to  look  behind  every  tree  and  fence. 
A  lawn  full  of  green  grass  just  cut  reminded 
her  of  Maggie's  cool  green  dresses  that  were 
always  stiff  with  starch.  She  turned  quickly, 
thinking  that  she  had  heard  Maggie's  green 
taffeta  dress  with  the  brown  velvet  ribbons  on 
the  front  rustling  behind  her.  She  smiled  wanly 
when  she  saw  only  rows  upon  rows  of  houses 
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stretching  way  up  the  street  that  was  empty  of 
any  human  beings. 

Soon,  a  small  girl  came  running  towards  her 
bouncing  a  huge  red  ball  on  the  cement  side- 
walk. Alalia  carefully  turned  her  slow  smile  on 
the  girl  and  called  faintly.  The  child  paused 
for  an  uncertain  instant  and  then  flounced  on 
up  the  street,  her  blue  skirt  swirling. 

Why,  that  skirt  was  the  very  color  of  Mag- 
gie's eyes,  Alalia  thought  excitedly  and  peered 
around  more  diligently  as  she  walked. 

"I  wish  that  she  had  stopped  so  that  I  could 
have  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  my  sister,"  Alalia 
wished.   "I  know  that  she  has  seen  her." 

She  soon  forgot  her  regrets,  though,  because 
loud  shouts  and  hilarious  laughter  came  running 
between  the  park  hedges  to  meet  her.  It  sounded 
like  those  boys  that  Maggie  used  to  play  ball 
with  last  summer.  She  knew  and  remembered 
them  well.  Many  a  hot  summer's  day  was  spent 
in  sitting  upon  a  rustic  bench  under  cool  trees 
watching  Maggie,  her  bobbed  red  hair  prancing, 
playing  with  the  boys.  Alalia  was  proud  because 
she  remembered  the  boys  so  well.  They  used  to 
like  Maggie  so  much. 

The  fresh  trees  around  her  smelled  clean  and 
good.  She  twitched  her  nose  and  quickened  her 
steps.  Maggie  surely  would  be  here,  especially 
since  the  boys  were.  They  were  plaving  ball, 
too,  for  she  could  hear  their  running  steps. 
Green  bushes  shading  from  yellow  to  deep  pur- 
ple flashed  by  her  and  the  path  under  her  seemed 
to  move. 

Alalia  was  panting  when  she  rounded  the 
turn  in  the  park  walk.  Yes,  it  was  the  same 
boys.  Only  they  suddenly  became  still  and  quiet 
when  they  saw  her.  She  wondered  if  there  was  a 
dirty  spot  on  her  nose.  She  peered  about  and 
became  weak.  She  looked  again,  half  frantically. 
The  boys  moved  uneasily. 

"Isn't  Maggie  here?"  she  wailed.  "Maggie's 
here — isn't  she?  Haven't  you  seen  Maggie  today, 
Bill?"  she  asked  a  freckled  face  boy  smeared 
with  red  clay.  She  remembered  that  he  was  the 
one  that  always  yelled  "Carrots"  at  Maggie,  and 
Maggie  had  always  pretended  to  be  angry  and 
had  chased  him. 

"You've  seen  Maggie,  Bill,"  she  insisted. 

"No'm,  I  haven't,"  he  declared  frightened, 
and  began  to  back  away.   "She  ain't  been  here." 

"Not  here?  No,  I  guess  not.  Well,  I  know 
she'll  be  over  at  the  robin's  nest,  then.  But  if 
you  see  her,  tell  her  to  come  home  quick.  It's 
her  birthday,  you  know,  and  I  have  some  cake 
and  ice  cream  .   .   .   ." 


Of  course  Maggie  would  be  at  the  robin's 
nest!  Why  had  not  she  thought  of  that  before? 
For  it  was  time  for  those  pale  blue  eggs  to  hatch! 
She  had  almost  forgotten  that.  Yes,  Maggie 
would  be  perched  up  in  the  laurel  tree,  red- 
faced  with  exertion,  peeping  into  that  round 
mass  of  dried  brown  twigs  tucked  between  two 
of  the  big  limbs. 

Pushing  her  way  through  black  bushes  cov- 
ered with  white  blossoms,  she  came  finally  to 
the  laurel  tree.  There  was  the  brown  nest  bor- 
dered with  a  background  of  fresh  green  buds. 
Yes,  she  could  even  see  the  mother  robin  fluffed 
over  the  nest.  But  Maggie  was  not  there.  Alalia 
sat  down  by  the  white  bush  and  cried.  She  did 
not  think  it  quite  fair  of  Maggie  to  run  away 
from  her  so  much.  She  realized  that  the  father 
robin  was  singing.  She  wished  he  would  stop. 
It  was  not  nice  of  him  to  sing  when  she  was  so 
sad.  Tiny  white  petals  reached  out  from  the 
black  bush  to  catch  her  hair  and  tangle  it.  Al- 
though the  damp  ground  smelled  good  and  was 
soft,  it  was  very  cold.  She  moved  uneasily  and 
dried  her  eyes.  Then,  suddenly  she  saw  a  foot- 
print— two  footprints!  They  were  Maggie's! 
She  knew  that  they  were.   They  had  to  be! 

Eagerly,  she  scrambled  up  and  ran  after  the 
pressed  moulds.  They  led  out  to  a  road  and  were 
lost  among  countless  other  footprints. 

"She  went  in  this  direction,  though.  I'll  find 
her  this  time,"  she  laughed  gaily  at  a  startled 
man  who  tapped  his  cane  primly  and  watched 
her  until  she  disappeared. 

Alalia  walked  a  long  time.  She  walked  far 
away  from  the  city's  edge  and  walked  some  more 
until  she  came  to  a  high  stone  bridge.  There 
were  wide  grey  stone  rails  on  both  side.  Gleam- 
ing steel  bars  made  a  lace  pattern  of  the  blue 
sky  overhead.  A  lovely  blue-green  river  far  be- 
low fascinated  her,  and  she  paused,  looking  over 
the  rails. 
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The  river  must  be  angry  because  it  was  swirl- 
ing and  mumbling  so  loudly,  she  thought.  She 
laughed  gleefully  when  it  tossed  its  white  hair 
high  and  shouted  in  an  angry  voice. 

"You  know,  Maggie  always  did  like  rivers," 
she  informed  the  river  softly.  "I'll  bet  that  she 
would  like  you  too." 

And  the  river,  as  if  in  answer,  suddenly 
seemed  to  part.  And  there  was  Maggie.  Right 
down  there  sitting  upon  a  shiny  rock  playing 
with   the  river's  white,   wet  hair. 

Yes,  it  was  Maggie.  Alalia  stood  excitedly  on 
tip-toe  and  looked  harder.  Why,  Maggie  was 
shouting  something  to  her  because  her  hands 
were  cupped  around  her  mouth.  But  the  river 
made  so  much  noise  that  she  could  not  hear. 


Alalia  shook  her  head  and  wailed.  "I  can't 
hear  you,  Mags.  Come  on  up  here  and  tell  me. 
Please  come.  I  have  a  cake  and  ice  cream — a 
chocolate  cocoanut  cake."  The  river  again  bel- 
lowed loudly.  And  Alalia  knew  that  Maggie 
had  not  even  heard  her.  Then  she  realized  that 
the  river  did  not  want  either  of  them  to  hear 
what  the  other  said. 

She  peered  again,  and  saw  Maggie  beckoning 
her  with  a  wet  and  sunburned  hand  held  high 
above  the  angry  tosses  of  the  river. 

And  Alalia  understood. 

"I'm  coming,  Maggie.  I'm  going  to  fool  the 
river,"  she  called  and  climbed  upon  the  wide, 
stone  rail. 
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Mary  Ellen  Chase:  Uplands. 

As  in  Mary  Peters,  her  best  seller  of  last  year, 
the  scene  of  Miss  Chase's  newest  novel,  Uplands, 
is  laid  in  Maine.  It  has  all  of  the  poetic  appeal, 
the  delicacy  of  style  that  characterized  its  prede- 
cessor; but  the  story  fails  to  strike  us  convinc- 
ingly and  the  characters  lack  that  depth  which 
gave  Mary  Peters  a  claim  to  be  a  truly  great 
novel. 

Miss  Chase  seems  here  to  only  touch  the  sur- 
face of  the  theme  and  to  leave  one  conscious  of 
its  latent  possibilities.  Perhaps  her  lack  of  the 
use  of  conversation  prevents  really  knowing  the 
characters  as  living  persons.  It  is  as  though  the 
reader  were  standing  off  and  viewing  the  play 
of  individual  upon  individual  with  the  objective 
eye  of  the  writer.  Such  objectivity  of  reading 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  defeats  the  purpose  of 
the  enjoyment  of  reading  the  book.  One  reads 
for  that  peculiar  satisfaction  of  ranging  char- 
acters among  the  persons  one  knows. 

The  story  concerns  Martha,  an  orphan  in 
North  Dorset,  Maine,  and  her  striving  for  a 
fuller  life  than  the  confines  of  the  village  offer 
her;  Jarvis,  and  his  finding  a  refuge  from  his 
blighted  hopes  in  his  love  for  Martha;  and  Collin 
Holliday,  the  poet,  and  his  finding  his  life  only 
to  lose  it  again  through  love. 

It  is  the  love  of  Martha  and  Jarvis  that  is  the 
strain  of  delicate  sincerity  in  the  story.  The 
keynote  of  the  theme  is  expressed  in  the  scene, 
when  one  night  Jarvis  and  Martha,  a  short  time 
after  they  are  married,  are  out  watching  the 
stars  and  they  see  one  fall. 

"Somebody's  dead,"  said  Jarvis.  "Isn't  that 
what  they  say?" 

"Yes,  and  the  stars  were  little;  so  they  were 
young.    Maybe  they  loved  each  other  like  us." 

And  it  is  through  the  tragedy  of  Jarvis'  death 
that  Miss   Chase   builds   up   the   character   of 


Martha.  Yet  one  feels  that  the  real  virtue  of 
the  book  lies  in  the  great  understanding  that  the 
author  has  for  her  native  countryside.  In  weav- 
ing in  her  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  of  her  people  she  has  given  the  book 
the  spirit  that  portrays  the  philosophy  of  all 
people  of  the  soil — those  people  hardened  by  a 
mean  environment — narrowed  by  scarcity. 

Willa  Gather:  Lucy  Gayheart. 

Miss  Cather's  new  novel  brings  to  life  a  char- 
acter wholly  new.  Lucy,  bird-like  in  her  dainti- 
ness and  beauty,  lives  a  life  overflowing,  in 
the  world  of  fantasy  and  romanticism.  At 
eighteen  she  goes  to  Chicago  to  study  music. 
There  she  loses  what  slender  claim  she  has  on  a 
life  of  reality.  She  loses  herself  in  the  beauty  of 
music  and  the  new  love  she  feels  for  the  artist 
for  whom  she  works.  She  indulges  herself  in  her 
new-found  life,  cutting  all  her  ties  with  home. 
She  loves,  weeps,  plays — living  a  newness  ...  a 
newness  that  makes  life  not  exciting  to  live,  but 
exciting  to  feel! 

And  then,  in  this  exalted  state,  when  she  is 
happy  unto  weeping,  he  dies — this  man  who  is 
her  master,  her  love,  her  very  life.  Lucy  draws 
more  within  herself.  Then,  when  her  bitterness 
becomes  despair  and  her  life  seems  useless,  she 
snatches  at  reality  for  salvation.  But  she  cannot 
fit  herself  back  into  her  old  life.  It  is  the  eternal 
tragedy  of  the  soul  too  exalted  to  fit  into  the 
crude  realities  and  yet  unable  to  exist  alone. 

Willa  Cather  marks  a  triumph  in  this  crea- 
tion; but  her  novel  is  weakened  by  personalizing 
the  sybolical,  lesser  characters.  Lucy's  sister  and 
her  boyhood  sweetheart  represent  the  crudities 
that  Lucy  could  not  live  with  and  yet  could  not 
live  without.  They  are  treated  with  a  humaniz- 
ing touch  that  lessens  their  significance.   Lucy's 
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father  is  her  mediator  and  represents  the  perfect 
blending  of  the  real  with  the  unreal,  the  prac- 
tical with  the  aesthetic. 

The  characters  are  well  drawn  and  lovable  for 
their  sincerity;  but  it  is  Lucy's  story.  Her  char- 
acter so  develops  throughout  the  book  that  in 
the  end,  when  we  leave  her  at  the  lake  where  we 
first  met  her,  we  know  that  she  is  not  a  different 
Lucy  but  an  emphasized  Lucy.  We  understand 
her  less,  but  we  love  her  more  in  our  realizing 
the  inevitability  of  her  fate.  There  is  in  it  a 
pathos  deep  and  moving  as  the  pathos  of  Ethan 
Frome. 

The  book  is  short;  but  is  one  that  we  can  add 
with  pride  to  our  collection  of  Willa  Cather's 
books.  Perhaps  some  of  its  readers  will  be  drawn 
to  it  by  their  admiration  for  Miss  Cather's  past 
works;  perhaps  it  will  gain  its  place  on  the 
literary  shelf  by  its  own  merit. 

Ellen  Glasgow:  Vein  of  Iron. 

Vein  of  Iron  is  Miss  Glasgow's  major  novel 
thus  far.  It  is  rich  and  vibrant,  an  epic  of  the 
twentieth  century.  She  goes  into  the  mountains 
of  Virginia  for  her  material,  and  uses  the  hardy 
Scotch  Presbyterians. 

Beginning  at  the  first  year  of  the  century,  the 
story  follows  Ada  through  her  youth,  her  ma- 
turity, and  the  tragic  years  of  her  thirties.  Miss 
Glasgow  writes  life  into  her  squarely,  not  senti- 
mentally, not  critically. 


From  Grandmother  Fincastle,  indisputable 
mistress  of  the  manse,  Ada  inherited  the  vein  of 
iron — that  will  to  fight  for  love  and  happiness. 
Around  this  theme  is  built  the  love  story  of  Ada 
and  Ralph  MacBride.  Their  tragic  disappoint- 
ment, the  final  fulfillment  of  their  dream,  and 
then  their  miserable  frugal  years  after  the  de- 
pression are  all  closely  linked  with  the  disap- 
pointment, ecstacies,  and  trials  of  this  century. 

From  her  philosophical  father,  thrown  out  of 
the  ministry  for  heresy  because  he  searched  after 
the  real  truth,  she  learned  patience  and  good 
judgment,  developed  wisdom  and  spiritual 
beauty,  admired  truth  and  lived  the  truth.  It 
is  this  genuineness  that  makes  Miss  Glasgow 
give  a  real  picture  of  life  and  not  merely  a 
character  study. 

Ada  proves  a  fascinating  character.  Rushing 
into  life,  she  faces  it  with  courage  when  she  needs 
courage.  Her  life  is  dramatic,  keen,  full.  And 
from  her  first  disappointment  in  Ralph,  when 
they  were  very,  very  young,  until  they  return 
to  the  valley  and  to  peace,  she  displays  such 
strength  and  depth  that  each  dramatic  episode 
takes  on  a  meaning,  personal  and  universal.  The 
author  endows  Ada  with  such  fire  and  such 
charm  that  her  life  is  lifted  above  the  common- 
place; yet  throughout  the  whole  book  we  feel  a 
kinship  of  emotion  with  her. 

Miss  Glasgow's  own  wit  and  charming  style 
show  through  the  pages,  making  it  one  of  those 
novels  one  long  remembers. 
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Who  closely  scrutinized 

His  income  tax  blank 

And  then  sent  it  back 

With  the  following  notation: 

'I  have  given  the  matter  careful  thought 

And  have  decided  not  to  join 

The  Income  Tax. " 

m  m  • 

Now  getting  around  to  cigarettes 

There  are  no  ifs  ands  or  buts 

About  Chesterfield 

Two  words  make  everything  clear  .  .  . 
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Chesterfield  ...  the  cigarette  that's  M, 
Chesterfield  ...the  cigarette  that  TASTES  BETTER 
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£)  1935,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobaeco  Co. 
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Shoes  for  the  Collese  Miss    .    .    . 
...    At  Popular  Prices 
•    •    • 
BELL  SHOE  STORE 

INCORPORATED 
221  South  Elm  Street 


"We  specialize  in  College 
Fashions" 


130  South  Elm  Street 


October  Special  to 


w.  c.  u.  n.  a  i 


SIX  4x6  PHOTOGRAPHS 
mounted  in  easel  folders  and 
ONE  8x10  PHOTOGRAPH 
TINTED  for  $5.95,  with  six  or 
more  proofs  to  select  from.  A 
nice  easel  metal  frame  will  be 
given  with  the  first  ten  orders 


Phone  2-0329  for  an  appointment 


The  Flynt  Studio 

228  West  Market  Street 


ODELL'S 

GREENSBORO,  N.C 


"The  Carolina's  Greatest  Hardware 
and  Sporting  Goods  House" 


SASLOW'S,  Inc. 

JEWELERS  AND  OPTICIANS 

•  •    • 

DIAMONDS  WATCHES  JEWELRY 

Repairing  a  Specialty 

•  •      • 

214  South  Elm  Street  Phone  2-1307 


For  Better  Photographs 

MANNING  STUDIO 


Watch  The  Carolinian  for 

Meyer's  items  of  interest  to  every 

college  girl 


PHONE  2-2057 
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NO  THANKS! 

YD  RATHER  HAVE 

A  LUCKY. 

They're  eosy  on 
my  throat 


^ 


ITS  THE  TOBAtSSOMLHAT  COUNTS 


There  are  ao  iiner  tobaccos  than  those  used  i 


